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Hints on Grape Culture—XXVI. 


WE propose to add a few additional re- 
marks on the subject of spurs. It may not 
be out of place to explain why the system of 
spurring just described, is not only productive 
of more and better fruit than the short spur, 
but is more readily replaced in case of acci- 
dent. The explanation is briefly as follows: 
By allowing two shoots to grow, an increas- 
ed channel is formed for the elaborated sap, 
and it is consequently laid up, as it were, in 
greater quantity, not only for present, but 
future use, and just at the point where it is 
wanted. The second and third buds are 
always better developed than the base bud, 
and produce better fruit. Starting the base 
bud in connection with the third bud, has 
the effect of developing an increased num- 
ber of buds at the neck of the spur; and 
though these are rubbed off, they will start 
whenever it becomes necessary, for any rea- 
son, to cut the spur down; but this would 
not be the case if these base buds were cut 
out, for in that event the germ would be de- 
stroyed, instead of becoming merely dor- 
mant, For this reason, a vine, however old, 
may be cut down to within a foot or so of 
the ground, with the certainty of develop- 
ing dormant buds. The shoots thus pro- 
duced are in the nature of “water shoots,” 
and will not bear fruit the first year, not- 
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withstanding a recent writer has stated that 
they will. On this point, our own experi- 
ence agrees with all good authorities who 
have written on the subject. The rule isa 
general and a good one. The reason is ap- 
parent enough in the fact that there have 
been no leaves to elaborate the sap. If, 
during the preceding year, there should 
have been a small shoot growing at the 
point from which the so-called “ water 
shoot” proceeds, there’ is just a possibility 
that the latter may produce a small bunch 
of grapes, but not otherwise. To explain 
this fully, would require more space and 
time than we can give to the subject at pres- 
ent. It will be apparent, therefore, that in 
the elaborated knob at the base of the spurs, 
furnished as it is with dormant buds, we 
have a pretty certain means of renewing a 
spur, whenever it may become necessary. 
Growing two shoots instead of one from a 
spur, or, in other words, double spurring, 
agrees best with the constitution of our na- 
tive vine, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion. We think it will accord with the ex- 
perience of those who have had most to do 
with the native vine, that confinement with- 
in very narrow limits,in connection with 
close pruning, has a tendency to produce 
weakness, barrenness, disease, and a short 
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life.+,That has been our experience. We 
have found that close spurring, for example, 
in a few years results in the production of 
weak shoots, small bunches, and the run- 
ning out of the spurs, it being almost im- 
possible to renew: them, and it is only at 
the extremities of the vine that we can look 
for fruit. In this case, in trying to subdue 
the native vigor of the vine, and make it 
subservient to our purpose, we make use of 
too much violence, or an excess of means; 
nature resists stoutly for a time, but finally 
succumbs, entirely exhausted, however, and 
our purpose is defeated. Something must 
be conceded to the nature of the vine; we 
may then do almost what we please with it, 
so pliable is it. We have succeeded best in 
this by the double shoots, and our “safety 
valves,” the latter being the two middle 
shoots that grow unrestrained. In this sys- 
tem the vine is kept within limits, and yet 
is not altogether restrained of its native 
vigor. That system is best which so trains 
the vine to fruitfulness while it is young, 
that it willnot depart from it when it grows 
old. 

We may as well here explain the short- 
spur system to the reader, After the ex- 
planation given in our last number, it will 
be easily understood. We will take a spur 
at the beginning of its formation; in other 
words, as it appears on the arm at the end 
of the third year of the vine’s existence, 
but the first year of the spur. Fig. 1 rep- 
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resents it as already pruned. It will be 
seen that it is cut at the first bud, d, above 
the base. This is the usual practice. All 
the other buds should be rubbed out. The 
spur might be cut at the buds ¢ or 6; butin 
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that case it would sooner run out; besides, 
the fruit would be lessabundant. The treat- 


ment of the shoot proceeding from d, differs 

in no respect from that already described. 
Let us next look at’ the bud as it appears 

the next year. Fig. 2 represents it as prun- 
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ed. The base buds¥at aare to be rubbed 
off; they will be found to be quite small. 
The bud 0 is to produce the fruit. The fol- 
lowing year, again, the spur will be pruned 
to the first bud above the base, and so on 
from year to year. It will be seen that by 
this system the spur increases an inch or so 
in length each year. This would be no 
serious objection, provided the spur could be 
easily renewed, and provided, also, the re- 
sults obtained were as favorable as in the 
case of the double shoots; but neither of 
these conditions obtains. The system, how- 
ever, is more simple, and involves less labor 
than the long spur and double shoots, but is 
by no means to be preferred, the latter 
seeming to suit much better the nature of 
our native vine, which is somewhat impa- 
tient of restraint, some kinds, of course, more 
than others. We have sometimes combined 
the two; thatis to say, alternated the double 
and single spurs; but we prefer to have 
them all double. 

Recurring again to Fig. 6, (p. 189,) in our 
last number, we wish to add a few words. 
When an old spur is cut down, the number 
of dormant buds developed will depend 
upon the condition of the vine. If this is 
good, three or four will usually appear. Our 
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first object should be to select the strongest 
of these; and this can best be determined 
when they are two or three inches long. 
Our next object should be to select that 
which is best placed; one badly placed 
should be rejected, even though it should be 
the strongest. For example, a strong shoot 
will sometimes be developed on the outside 
of the base spur, and grow out almost at 
right angles with the arm, instead of up- 
ward; such a shoot should be rubbed off, if 
there is another better placed. The objec- 
tion is not so much to its placement as to its 
outward tendency. If it should start at an 
angle with the base spur, but on a line with 
the arm, it may be retained. The young 
shoots, in these cases, must be protected 
with much care, for they are very easily 
broken off, until they get to be a foot or 
more long. An accident now would not only 
be the loss of a year, but might lead to the 
loss of the spur itself. 

A few words may also be added as to the 
manner of cutting off a spur for the purpose 
of renewing it. It must not be cut off 
close down to the line of the arm; for that 
might defeat the purpose by cutting off all 
the dormant buds. In the example given 
in Fig. 6, (p. 139,) the spur was compara- 
tively young, and was not cut down because 
of age. In Fig. 5, (same page,) the spur 
was older, We now give an example of one 
still older, but not yet cut down, Fig. 3. 


Fie. 3. 


The proper place to cut this is at the dotted 
line a, The line 6 would be too low, since 
the best dormant buds lie above it. These 
knobs, or base spurs, increase in length so 
slowly, that, under favorable circumstances, 
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they will not need cutting in for many years. 
As soon, however, as they show signs of 
weakness, producing small shoots and poor 
fruit, they should be cut in for a fresh 
start. x 
We have now given a number of examples 
of spurs, our object being to make the reader 
somewhat familiar with the general principles 
which govern their formation as well as 
renewal. It must be borne in mind that 
spurs are not all alike in appearance; while 
many possess some degree of symmetry, others 
are crooked and gnarled. ‘Their form will 
depend somewhat upon the degree of atten- 
tion that is given while they are being formed ; 
but accidents and local causes often place 
their exact form beyond our control. Their 
precise form, or outline, however, is a matter 


* of much less moment than their actual condi- 


tion. Provided this is good, it need concern 
us but little if they are not formed quite as 
symmetrically as they might be. We have 
given several examples of old spurs, and it 
will have been seen that no two of them are 
alike. There is a general resemblance be- 
tween them, and no more. We allude to this 
variation in the form of the spurs, to meet the 
inquiries of some of our readers, who want to 
know whether the spurs will be just like our 
illustrations, and whether they will all be 
alike, To these inquiries we answer, that 
the young spurs will be just like our iliustra- 
tions, and that some, (and perhaps many) of 
the old spurs will be just like them ; for our 
illustrations are all actual portraits. The 
reader, therefore, may expect his vines gen- 
erally to take just the forms that we have 
figured. We have, of course, selected the 
best examples, in order that the reader may 
have good models to work after. These 
remarks will apply to all our future illus- 
trations. We know that a good deal of disap- 
pointment has been expressed in regard to 
some modes of training other plants than 
vines, because the object irself has not pre- 
sented all the neatness and symmetry of parts 
set forth in the engravings with which the 
subject was illustrated. There may have 
been, and doubtless was, some shortcomings 
on the part of the novice; Lut it is not to be 
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denied that pictures are sometimes got up in 
which the imagination plays a distinguished 
part. The latter, however, are much more 
commendable than some caricatures we have 
seen. The reader, in such cases, must take 
into consideration the difficulty of getting 
drawings properly executed, and at the same 
time bear in mind that an artist strives to 
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give all the finish possible to his productions: 
Our large illustrations of the vine are faithfully 
executed, and the reader must aim to make 
his vines look quite as well in all their parts: 

Some further remarks, and illustrations 
on lengthening the arm, tieing up, &c., will 
complete this part of the subject. These 
will be given in our next. 


Pr se -@ 


GLEANINGS. 
BY E, H. ©. 


Let me put a spider on any lady’s hand. 
She is aghast. She shrinks. The nasty, 
ugly thing! 

Madame, the spider is shocked, perhaps, 
at your Brussels lace; and although you 
may be the most exquisite miniature paint- 
er living, the spider has a right to laugh at 
your coarse daubs as she runs over them. 
Just show her your crochet-work when you 
shriek at her. ‘Have you spent half your 


days,” the spider, if she is spiteful, may re- 
mark—‘“ have you spent half your days up- 
on these clumsy anti-macassars, and these 


ottoman covers? My dear lady, is that 
your work? IfI were large enough, I 
might with reason drop you, and cry out at 
you. Let me spend a day with you, and 
bring my work. I have four bags of thread 
—such little bags! In every bag there are 
more than a thousand holes—such tiny 
holes! Outof each hole a thread runs, and 
all the threads—more than four thousand-- 
I spin together as they run; and when they 
are all spun they make but one thread of 
the web I weave. I have a member of my 
family, who is herself no larger than a 
grain of sand. Imagine what a slender 
web she weaves; and of that, too, each 
thread is composed of four or five thousand 
threads like mine. Would you drop her 
too, crying out about your delicacy? A 
pretty thing, indeed, for you to plume your- 
self on your delicacy, and scream at us.” 
Having made such a speech, we may sup- 
pose that the indignant creature fastens a 
rope round one of the rough points on the 
lady's hand, and lets herself down lightly 


to the floor. Coming down your soft car- 
peted stairs in satin slippers is noisy, clumsy 
work, compared with such a mode of loco- 
motion. 

The creeping things we scorn are mira- 
cles of beauty. They are more delicate and 
intricate than any ormolu clock, or any 
lady’s fancy watch, no bigger than a shil- 
ling. Lyonnet counted 4,041 muscles in a 
single caterpillar, and these are a small part 
only of its wonderful structure. Hooke 
found 14,000 mirrors in the eye of a blue- 
bottle, and there are 13,300 separate pieces 
in the carp that go to provide for nothing 
but the act of breathing. 

Then there are wonders of locomotion in 
the world greater than any steam engine 
can furnish, When “the hart seeks the 
water brooks,” how many things are set in 
motion! Eyes to see where the water is; 
muscles to move the feet; nerves to stir the 
muscles; and a will, no man knows how, to 
stir the nerves! There are swift creatures 
that depend for self-protection on their legs, 
as hares and horses. Others, less quick of 
motion, commonly have weapons, as the 
bull and the rhinoceros. Birds living in 
marshes have long legs, as the peasants liv- 
ing in marshes in the department of the 
Landes, make for themselves long legs by 
using stilts. Marsh birds have stilts born with 
them. The legs of animals are proportioned 
always to their bulk and to their habits. 
The huge body of the elephant stands upon 
thick pillars; the stag has supports of a 
lighter order, adapted to fleetness, Ani- 
mals that get their living partly in the 
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water, as the beaver, the otter, swans, ducks, 
and geese, are born with paddles on their 
feet. The mole, again, is born with spades 
on his fore-legs, and the camel with his feet 
earefully padded, with his head lifted high 
above the sand-waves, and his eye carefully 
protected from glare and dust. One might 
think through a volume, to good purpose, 
about legs. Every creature has the legs it 
wants. A traveler in Africa relates how 
his luggage-mule stumbled and fell, and 
could retain no footing over ground cover- 
ed with the fresh tracks of the hippopota- 
mus. The hippopotamus was born with 
clouts, and has the right sort of feet for his 
own country. The mule was on a soil for 
which it had not been created. 

Let us watch the movement of the little 
butterfly. How does it escape a bird? By 
tacking. It flies, when pursued, with a 
sharp, zig-zag motion. Let us compare 
strength with strength. The commonest of 
beetles is, in proportion, six times stronger 
than ahorse. Linnzus said of the elephant, 
that if it were as strong, for its size, as the 
stag beetle, it would be able to tear up the 
stoutest trees, and knoek down mountains. 

The movements of birds upon the wing, 
furnish a familiar world of wonders. Some 
fly like arrows; some describe circles in the 
sky ; others pursue a wavering, undulating 
course. There are birds every where, and 
they are capable of almost any thing. What 
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one bird can not do, another can. There 
are birds of the earth, birds of the air, and 
birds of the water. There are birds that 
scream at sea in the midst of the tempests ; 
birds that sing at}home of a ‘calm evening 
among the trees that shade the cottage door. 
There are birds that make their nests upon 
the ground in open plains, and there are 
birds that live in dark caverns; birds of the 
wood, birds of the mountain, birds that love 
towns and houses, and orehards and gar- 
dens, birds living alone in the deserts. 

We have heard of the singing of swans. 
It is not quite a fable. During the winter 
nights, flocks of swans traverse the frozen 
plains of Iceland, filling the air with har- 
monies like the murmurs ofthe lyre. There 
is perfect time kept at the eoncerts they 
furnish. The ablest bird opens the chant, 
a second follows, then a third, and finally 
the whole choir fills the sky with melody. 
The air is full of modulated utterances and 
responses, which the Icelander, in his warm 
cabin, is glad to hear, for they betoken the 
coming on of spring.—Aimé-Martin. Let- 
tres & Sophie. 


[These “Gleanings” lese none of their 
interest. We shall be very glad to have 
them continued, for they are both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. What a world of 
wonders you have laid before us. 
should set us all to thinking.—Ep.] 
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By Gro. E. Woopwanrp, Architect and Civil Engineer, 37 Park Row, N. ¥. 


WE give this month “a perspective view 
of a cottage, designed to afford a reasonable 
amount of accommodation for an average 
sized family, and which, if tastefully furnish- 
ed, and fitted with suitable landscape sur- 
roundings, will convey a pleasing impression 
to all; much more so than dwellings of a 
more expensive class, where sufficient at- 
tention is not given to such accessories. 

The plans of this house are compact, the 
roo:18 @:ening int» eac other in sueh a 


manner as to afford easy communication and 
economy inheating. The porch is spaeious, 
and more pleasant than the long, narrow 
verandah. The supply of water for all pur- 
poses is frem a filtering cistern, which iscon- 
nected with the kitchen sink, by a pump. 
The entire house may be heated by a fur- 
nace, hot water, or steam, as is most prefer- 
able; or stoves may be used in nearly all 
the rooms, if first cost is to be closely con- 
s' ‘ered. A pissage unde-neath the <tair- 
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CELLAR, 
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Fig. 15.—Basement Floor. 


Fie. 14.—Elevation. 
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case connects with the side-door from the 
vestibule, and, with the exception of the 
library, all parts of the house are accessible 
without passing through other rooms. The 
cost of such a house, put up in a good and 
substantial manner, plainly finished, of 
good materials and workmanship, in aver- 
age localities, would be about $3,000. Fig. 
18 shows one way of enlarging the plan, 
giving an additional room, closets, and other 
conveniences, at an extra cost of about 
$600. 

In the vicinity of large cities, and more 
particularly the city of New York, there 
are reasons which have a money value to 
them, why more attention should be given 
to suburban architecture, and why capital- 
ists, as well as individuals, should undertake 
the construction of moderate-priced build- 
ings, that shall command attention from the 
harmonious combination of fine architec- 
tural effects. It requires but a very limited 
experience to become aware of the fact, 
that dwellings of precisely the same cost, 
and similarly situated, will differ in their 
rental at least one half, and it is mainly ow- 
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Fia. 17.—Second Floor. 


ing to the reason that one is properly de- 
signed, and the other perhaps an amateur 
performance, modeled after the ill-propor- 
tioned Greek pediment style, too prevalent 
to be countenanced for a moment by any 
one who prides himself on his good taste. 
There can be no question that a fitly de- 
signed cottage, conveniently arranged, adds, 
independently of its own cost, a large per 
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centage to the value of the acres which sur- 
round it, and is the point which arrests the 
eye and secures the purchaser. Rapid rail- 
road facilities, lower rents, more healthful 
localities, and the fact that the growth of this 
city “Spuyten Duyvel ward” has reached a 
point beyond the convenient access of the 
strictly business man, necessarily turn the 
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Fig. 18,—First Floor enlarged. 


attention of those who look to the full mea- 
sure of comfort, to a suburban life, ten to fif- 
teen miles away from the unceasing noise 
and hurry of the city, where the business of 
the day is forgotten, and fresh air, fresh 
milk, butter and eggs, fruits, flowers, birds, 
&c., are luxuries unknown intown. Taking 
a strictly money view of building operations, 
for sale and rent, in suburban localities, 
and more particularly about New York, 
it would promise, by every course of reason- 
ing, a remunerative return, if the plan were 
judiciously and tastefully carried out. The 
wants of the public, however, are so un- 
equal, and their opinions so varied by the 
circumstances under which they are formed, 
that, unless an attractive beginning can be 
shown, otherwise very desirable property 
may remain a long time on the market. If 
we canvass real estate sales thoroughly, we 
shall find that property sells first, and at the 
best prices, which has ever so humble a cot- 
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tage on it, a starting point in which one 
may temporarily reside, and lay out his 
plans of future operations ; for the construc- 
tion of a country place is of all things one 
with which to make haste slowly. With 
those actively engaged in business, and to 
whom time is every thing, there is no dis- 
position to add the labor and annoyances of 
building; the demand is for a home ready 
for occupancy ; the thought is entertained, 
and the wish gratified, simply because the 
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opportunity presented itself; but it is far 
less trouble for young and middle-aged busi- 
ness men to stick to the city, than to give 
the time for building, particularly when 
they undertake their own architecture. Let 
capitalists invite them by snug, well-built, 
convenient, and tasteful cottages, and the de- 
mand will always be in advance of the sup- 
ply, in all healthy localities, having ‘rapid, 
reliable, and frequent communication with 
the city. 


— i <> 


HOMEWOOD PEAR. 


BY F. R. ELLIOT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Froir:—ASize, medium. Form, oblong ovate 
pyriform. Color, light pale yellow, nearly 
covered at each end with smooth russet, with 
irregular dots and specks of rough russet, 
giving a rough feel to it; a faint bronze 
blush in the sun. Stem, three-quarters of 


an inch long, of medium size, planted ina 
shallow, acute cavity, with almost an ap- 


pearance of a lip on one side. Calyz, small, 
closed. Basin, round, abrupt, medium depth, 
furrowed at base. Core, medium. Capsules, 
long, regular. Seeds, plump, blackish. Flesh, 
greenish white, rather coarse-grained, break- 
ing, moderately juicy, sweet, slightly aro- 
matic. Season, late autumn. Origin, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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ON MARKETING FRUIT. 


BY A CITY CARTMAN, 


Your correspondent ‘‘ Anxious” wishes to 
know upon whom he can rely as a faithful 
agent for the sale of fruit in this city, and 
wishes you to give him the name of the most 
reliable firm. I inclose you several names 
which you can depend upon, and may safely 
recommend. Atthe same time I could name 
a great many who are unworthy of confi- 
dence. “ Anxious” is right in asking them 
to give reference to farmers and fruit-growers, 
instead of politicians, lawyers, and clergy- 
men, who know little, care less, and perhaps 
are often deceived as to their fitness for busi- 
ness. The farmer himself is the one best 
qualified to scrutinize the capacity of his 
agent, and somehow contrives to get at the 
bottom of the operation by inquiry and com- 
parison, and especially by the returns. When 
he gets the account of sales and examines the 


sum total, by reasoning @ priori he soon com- 
prehends the whole matter, and is able to say 
whether he has been cheated or not. Farmers 
are becoming better educated than heretofore, 
and for this we are indebted to the Hortrouttur- 
1st and other kindred works. You teach them 
how to raise fruit, but seldom give any in 

structions how to prepare and pack it for 
market. The large or small price obtained de- 
pends very much on this. 

As I am the cartman alluded to, who re- 
ceived the fruit from the barge and recom- 
mended the house who obtained the best price 
for the grapes, I must be allowed to say 
something on this subject, that I hope neither 
the producer nor agent will take unkindly. 
The firm I knew to be above small tricks, and I 
had a good opportunity to know, having been 
often admitted behind the scenes; they are 
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honest and honorable, and have secured a 
large business by an upright course. I haul 
for a large number of dealers, was raised in 
the fruit district, and when I came to the city 
to follow my present vocation, soon got a 
large patronage, because, they said, J knew 
how to handle fruit. I did not turn it upside 
down, or chafe the packages against the 
wheels, or get them smeared with mud, or 
deface the labels, or jolt it or dump it care- 
lessly. 

I soon found that those who sent nice, com- 
pact, neat packages, were more careful of 
what they put inside and how they were put 
up. When I saw an old dirty soap box con- 
taining grapes, I always felt sure that the 
fruit was inferior ‘in size, or packed with 
flavorous straw paper, (perhaps none at all) 
or was unripe or mouldy, and I said without 
looking inside, ‘‘ Here is a box of five cent 
grapes,” and very seldom missed my guess; 
when I did, it was to know that they sold for 
still less prices. ‘ 

Now perhaps, Mr. Editor, I am, as you say 
in another place, ‘trenching on your domain ;” 
if so, I will forever hold my peace. But if 
you would like to have plain and simple 
directions how to pack fruit for market, I will 
furnish it. 

I will venture to stake my receipts for 
a week, that the reason why the three farm- 
ers named received such irregular returns 
“for the same kind of Isabella Grapes” was, 
that No. 1, who got eight, nine, and eleven 
cents, had the best fruit to begin with; that 
he was not so penny wise and pound foolish 
as to try to sell poor, unripe, and inferior 
bunches at the full price, by concealing them 
at the bottom of his package; that he cut off 
the long stems, removed all unripe berries, 
packed neatly in a clean package, with clean 
white paper between each layer ; that he filled 
the box so as to have none “laying around 
loose ;” that he marked them legibly, and 
“shipped in good order.” If they came 
through my hands, I will answer for the 
careful cartage. I always respect neatness; 
a nice clean butter tub never gets soiled in 
my care. I leave you to guess how I think 
the boxes of the other two farmers were 
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packed; badly enough, I am sure, and such 
Jruit, probably enough, was sent to the right 
Sactor. 

The agent, too, soon discovers whether 
the inside of the platter is clean, and if 
so, lays it aside for choice customers who 
are willing to pay. There are plenty of 
persons in New York who will buy and pay 
good prices for choice fruit; but would they 
pay ten dollars a basket for Apricots or Pears, 
if a portion of them were already decayed, 
even if the fair side was laid uppermost? 
Some of our farmers appear to think so; and 
that they are smart when they pack fruit, and 
put the gnarly, mildewed, and worm-eaten, at 
the bottom; don’t they suppose it will be 
found out? Has not the commission mer- 
chant a right to feel offended, and ought he 
not to get rid of such a patron! by sacrificing 
his fruit? Perhaps the man up the river who 
got thirty-five cents for apples, barrels and 
all, last summer, will understand the applica- 
tion of this. 

City merchants have feeling, and have their 

patience sorely tried at times; they see hu- 
man nature at a great discount when they are 
asked to sell a lot of turkeys by weight, witha 
pint of corn in each crop, fed to them five min- 
utes before they were killed. The farmer 
thinks he may get twelve cents a pound for his 
corn, when he ought to be handed over to the 
policeman, The mean men are not all confined 
to the city. 
. The cultivation of the soil is a refined em 
ployment, and these “hints” are not intended 
for fruit-growers and farmers generally, but for 
“whom the coat fits.” I hope to be able one 
day to return to my native hills, to cultivate the 
ground and sit under my own vine, and pear- 
tree, and I wish to see the farmer come up to 
the highest poetic idea. Let his “‘ pursuit be 
classed as not only one of the most interest- 
ing and benevolent, but one of the most useful 
and refined.” 

(“A City Cartman” is no doubt right 
The profits of fruit growing depend not a 
little upon the manner in which the fruit is 
prepared for market. All deceptions are to 
be reprobated. Honesty is the best policy in 
selling fruit, as in all other things. —Ep.] 
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HORTICULTURAL CONSERVATISM. 
BY H. 


Mr. Eprror,—This is a field so broad, 
that, though I once attempted to enter it 
before, I never got farther than the margin ; 
and now that I am attempting it again, I 
hardly know where to begin. But I will 
begin at the Mould Heap, or, rather, mould 
heaps, for in the orthodox school in which 
I was raised we had nearly a dozen of them, 
one for Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, ete. A mysticalfproceeding 
was the combining of these mixtures, and 
happy the favored prentice that was let into 
the secret. My first, or nearly my first em- 
ployment in this country was in the estab- 
lishment of one of our veteran Horticultur- 
ists, and there, again, were the same heaps 
of all shades and textures, which were there, 
if possible, still more religiously believed 
in. I was a littledisappointed. I thought, 
in a practical, common-sense country like 
this, that these relics of ‘“ Horticultural Con- 
servatism”—the many-shaded mould heaps 
—would have given place to something 
more generally come-atable ; but the head of 
the establishment was one of those who 
had a great contempt for American-bred 
gardeners, and almost annually, at that time, 
imported his foremen, and with them too 
often their ‘‘ conservative” ideas. The in- 
cumbent, at the time I refer to, had been 
twenty years in a large London establish- 
ment. The chief stock in trade of this 
genius was mystery; he had ways only 
known to himself of grafting, budding, cut- 
ting making, pruning, etc.; but, above all, 
his mysterious manipulations of the mould 
heaps were for a time a never-ending source 
‘of wonder to half a dozen of us boys, 


“ Who gazed and gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


But we soon discovered that Michael’s mys- 
teries did not long stand him in lieu of 
brains, and that his operations in the course 
of the season were not of character to 
command either the veneration of us work- 
men, or the respect of his employer. So 


Michael lost his prestige—lost his place, and 
a less mysterious man was installed. 

A year or two rolled on, and the writer 
of this began business on his own account, 
but he began with only one mould heap. 
He grew, and does yet grow extensively, 
the leading plants of the day, and flatters 
himself that he grows them well, all from 
this one mould heap. Yet there is nothing 
mysterious in this pile; any good gardener 
could suggest to you its component parts, 
simply rotted turf and decomposed manure. 
Some other combination would no doubt 
answer the purpose as well. Our friend 
“Fox Meadow,” I have no doubt, would 
say, Loam, Sand, and Muck, and from that 
favorite combination of his grow, and grow 
well, almost any plant that ever had a name. 

Mr. Editor, all men of large experience 
know that it is not the particular soil in 
which a plant is grown that insures its 
health and beauty, but other matters of I 
think much more importance, due attention 
to heat, light, and moisture. 

When I hear a gardener extolling particu- 
lar sands for particular cuttings, particular 
soils for particular plants, I at once put him 
down as one whose lack of experience, or 
want of originality, has never let him out 
of the leading-strings of some old-fogy in- 
structor. 

[While there can be no doubt that mixing 
soils is carried to an excess, and surrounded 
with a degree of mystery that is often ridicu- 
lous, there still remains the fact that some 
kinds of soils suit certain plants better than 
others. Nature has distributed her plants 
accordingly. H. is perfectly right in saying, 
that, with his rotted turf and decomposed 
manure, he can grow the leading plants of the 
day ; we know that he does so; but his rot- . 
ted sod furnishes not a little of that mould 
or muck that Fox Meadow is justly so fond 
of. Weare are sufficiently progressive, how- 
ever, to be quite willing to see certain kinds 
of “ Horticultural Conservatism” dealt a 
trencher blow.—Eb.] 
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THE JUDAS TREE. 
BY ENSES, NEWARK, N. J. 


Amone the ornamental trees employed in 
landscape gardening, for the purpose of cre- 
ating or heightening effect, few offer greater 
inducements than the Judas Tree. Alas! 
that it bears a cognomen so little to our 
taste; but what is in a name? would not the 
rose retain its perfume under any other 
name? So with the Judas Tree; if, instead 
of bearing the name of that old scamp whom 
tradition saith hung himself upon this tree 
after he had consummated his treachery, it 
had been called after the most loyal and de- 
voted of our Lord’s disciples, it, probably, 
would have made no difference. The tree 


would have blushed just as much from vir- 
tuous modesty, as it still doth from shame. 
It has, sometimes, a more euphonious appel- 
lation, as in the Spanish, “ Arbol d’Amor,” 
Love Tree; but it is more generally known 
by the above name; as in the German, 


“Judasbaum,”’ and in the French, “ Arbre 
de Judée.” 

The tree is a native of the South of Eu- 
rope, of a low habit, say from twenty to 
thirty feet, forming a spreading, umbrella- 
shaped head, which in the spring, before 
the leaves appear, is one mass of rich ro- 
seate bloom. It is one of those trees which 
may be introduced in single specimens upon 
a lawn with very fine effect, more especi- 
ally when used in combination with certain 
trees and shrubs which flower at the same 
time ; as, for instance, the Laburnum, Mag- 
nificent contrasts of color may thus be pro- 
duced, Take an arrangement such as this: 
We suppose a certain spot on the lawn in full 
view of the house—say at or near the en- 
trance. Because of unsightly objects, or to 
conceal a boundary fence, or because no 
pleasing distance is seen, you have massed a 
collection of evergreens, from the most dark 
and sombre to the lightest and brightest ; 
that you have flanked these with a few de- 
ciduous trees, which come early into leaf, 
and full of the freshest and sprightliest green, 
while the other deciduous trees are yet bare 
or only budding, such as the European 


Larch, with its feathery branches; and here 
and there a Laburnum or yellow flowering 
shrub on the outskirts. Now throw in any 
where against this back ground a Judas tree 
in full bloom, and view the same from the 
piazza or porch of the mansion ; you have a 
picture that any one can admire, even though 
he be of rude and uncultivated taste. Nor 
is it in the flower alone that the tree is beau- 
tiful. The leaves are of equal beauty, both as 
to the shape and color; in the words of Loudon, 
“The foliage is hardly less beautiful and re- 
markable than the flowers ; the leaves being of 
a pale bluish green on the upper surface, and 
of a sea green underneath, and of a cordate 
uniform shape, apparently consisting of two 
leaflets joined together.” It is, moreover, a 
clean tree, and free from the attacks of insects. 
In the employment of the tree, it is not ad- 
visable to plant it in isolated or exposed 


‘spots, but rather where it will be, in a 


measure, sheltered by other trees of larger 
growth. The tree seems in this latitude 
to be quite hardy, but in the British Isles is 
usually planted against a fence or wall. 

We have selected this tree for the readers 
of the Horticu.turist, more by way of sug- 
gestion than any thing else. Amateurs are 
frequently at a loss what to choose for their 
ornamental planting, and a word of sugges- 
tion sometimes comes in very apropos. It 
may so happen in this case. Some amateur may 
be puzzling his brains for just this very tree, 
and to him our suggestion will be welcome. 
If it be an object to convert a piece of orna- 
mental ground into a kind of arboretum, we 
should decidedly recommend this tree, under 
the conviction that no collection would be 
complete without it, 

Before concluding, we would remark that 
the subject of discourse is the common Judas 
tree, known as the “Cercis siliquastrum,” 
and not the “Oercis Canadensis,” or Cana- 
dian Judas tree, which is a native of our own 
country, but of inferior merit. 

[Enses’ taste may be said to be equally 
classic with his style. His own grounds 
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bear testimony to his success. We are 
obliged to him for his notice of the Judas 
tree, which is by no means as much used as it 
might be. To give the reader a fuller idea 
of the appearance of the tree, we have had 
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engraved a portrait taken from Loudon. The 
upper figure gives the general appearance of 
the tree; the lower figures show the foliage, 
flower, and fruit. When shall we hear from 
you again ?—Ep. ] 
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MARKET GARDENING. 


BY A JERSEY MARKET GARDENER. 


Mr. Epiror,—I do not know whether or 
not you are a victim to the same experience 
as some of the rest of our Horticultural 
fraternity; if not, congratulate yourself. 
Fvery spring I am assailed by scores of gen- 
tlemen, who have purchased, some as an in- 
vestment, some with a prospective view to 
a home in the country, and some, no doubt, 
from other causes; but usually all on the 
same string. They have five, ten, or twenty 
acres on hand, and they wish to know if 
they can not maké it pay in the meantime ; 
the land is always good, in close proximity. 
to a railroad dépét or steamboat landing, 
and why can’t it be let to a market gar- 
dener, hired on shares by such, or a man be 
found to work it for the owner? To all 
such, my reply is a negative shake of the 
head. In most cases, I am unable, from 
want of time, to state the reasons why the 
attempt would be useless; and as many 
such persons are no doubt readers of the 
Horricuttvrisr, with your consent I will 
avail myself of your columns to make a 
general reply. 

In the first place, there is no part of Hor- 
ticulture in which there is such close com- 
petition as in market gardening; conse- 
quently, it is only profitable under the most 
favorable circumstances, and where the 
owner is able and willing to put his shoulder 
to the wheel with a will. There are several 
scores of us in this vicinity, and I know of 
no one who has been successful, but has 
been so in a great degree by his own per- 
sonal labor. 

Again, market gardening in this neighbor- 
hood, as a rule, can only be made profitable 
within six miles of New York, on a good 


level wagon road, and every mile nearer the 
city enhances the value of the land for that 
purpose, 

Again, for every acre cultivated the be- 
ginner requires a capital of $200 per acre, 
This is the rock on which more than one 
half split, from the common notion that the 
cultivation of vegetables gives a quick re- 
turn, This is a great mistake. Take any 
ordinary farm, and it will take three years 
before you can get it into the condition of 
a proper market garden, before it will pay 
more than current expenses, by any means 
that can be adopted. I have broke in four 
such farms, with all the advantages of ma- 
ture experience, and in every case it required 
full three seasons before the capital sunk 
began to be returned. 

Another consideration of vital importance 
is manure, every acre requiring annually at 
least fifty tons of well-rotted stable manure, 
which, at great distances from-the city, can 
not be procured at a price that will pay, 
and concentrated manures will not answer, 
as they exert little or no mechanical influ- 
ence in pulverizing the soil, which is of as 
much importance in the cultivation of some 
vegetables, as the fertilizing properties. 

These are some of the reasons why it is 
useless to suppose it will remunerate any 
gentleman with land removed miles from 
the city, who, in utter ignorance of the busi- 
ness, would hardly risk the necessary capi- 
tal, and the almost impossibility of being 
able to hire a suitable man if he did; and 
the certainty, should he succeed in letting 
it or hiring it on shares, that his tenant 
would fail, from the causes given. 

For these reasons, I would advise all who 
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have such notions, that they had much bet- 
ter allow their land to lie waste than attempt 
to make it pay by cultivating it, either as a 
market garden or farm. 

There is in the district in which I reside, 
where the soil is better adapted for the 
purpose of market gardening than any other 
around New York, from seventy-five to a 
hundred engaged in the business, at distan- 
ces varying from one to six miles from New 
York, their gardens running from three to 
twenty-five acres each; average, perhaps, 
of ten acres. But, like men in all other 
kinds of business, there is not universal 
success, There is not more than one fourth 
that have made money. Another fourth, 
perhaps, make a comfortable living. Another 
live from hand to mouth, The remainder 
have failed, lost their all, and left. 

You may think this is rather a gloomy 
picture; but I do not know that it is more 
so than that of many other trades or occu- 
pations. The cause of failure, in nine cases 
out of ten, has been insufficiency of capital ; 
for the parties engaged in this business are 
usually sober, industrious, unpretending men. 
Occasionally we get one among us of a dif- 
ferent type, who, although he has never 
plowed a furrow or handled a spade, has 
his head filled to overflowing with disjointed 
notions from the “ Books.” The career of 
one poor fellow of this stamp was so marked, 
that I will briefly relate it. He had evidently 
seen better days, and, as a dernier resort, 
fatally decided to try his hand at market 
gardening. He hired a large place, and 
paid $150 for one quarter’s rent in advance ; 
but that was nothing; he had got ideas in 
his head, which, if realized—and why should 
they not be?—would repay that in three 
months ten-fold. He had seen somewhere 
that a certain never-failing mode of produc- 
ing fine Cauliflowers was to manure the 
ground with rags. Ido not know in what 
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quantities or at what] cost, but the rags 
were procured, and the plants, supposed to 
be Cauliflower plants, were procured from 
one of the Washington Market hucksters, 
5,000 for $50. Oheap enough, if they had 
been what he had supposed them to be, 
But the victim of this crotchet watched, 
but vainly watched, for the expansion of the 
Cauliflower, only to see it develop into a 
genuine Bergen Cabbage, some time in An- 
gust, when, perhaps, it was hardly worth 
the price paid for the plants. This, of course, 
was a finishing blow to the poor man. He 
left the Jersey farm, but, fortunately, got 
into something more congenial to his abil- 
ity. 

Next spring, in relating the circumstance 
of his troubles to me, he finished up by 
saying, “ And do you know, Mr. ——, that 


that old huckster woman, recognizing me 
in front of her stand, asked me again if I 
did not want any more early Cauliflower 
plants!” And as if shocked at the turpi- 


tude of our race, he turned sadly away. 


[There is much truth in the statements 
of a Jersey Market Gardener. Some people 
go into the country, not doubting that the 
earth will produce spontaneously crops of 
fabulous size; and fabulous they prove to 
be. They forget that farming and garden- 
ing, when pursued as a business, require 
capital, knowledge, and business capacity, 
and that in the absence of these, success 
can hardly be looked for. Some may, and 
do succeed without capital, but the number 
is comparatively small. In the absence of 
money, we should look for knowledge, en- 
ergy, perseverance, and dogged determina- 
tion; these will go a great way toward suc 
cess. Without capital in some of these 
forms, we should advise no one to go into 
market gardening, or, indeed, any other 
business,—Ep. } 
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POND’S SEEDLING PLUM AS A DWARF. 


BY THE 


Moca is said of Dwarf Pears and Apples, 
but littleof Dwarf Plums. The Plum is sus- 
ceptible of being grown as adwarf. It may 
be made almost as beautiful and symmetrical 
an object as a Pear; some kinds quite as 
much so. Like the Pear, some kinds of Plum 
take on a good form better than overs. We 
herewith present an example in Pond’s Seed- 
ling, one of the best for the purpose. It is 
a portrait of a tree in the grounds of Messrs. 
Ellwanger and Barry. Dwarf Plums are 
admirably calculated for the garden. All 
parts of the tree being within easy reach, 
the fruit is readily gathered, and the “little 
Turk” is more under control. Trees of this 
kind become objects of regard, receive bet- 
ter treatment, and consequently produce bet- 


EDITOR, 


ter fruit. There is no reason why they should 
not be alternated with Pears in the garden. 
They are deserving of a place there, and will 
well repay the little extra trouble they de- 
mand in their formation. Our object at 
present is simply to call attention to the 
subject, and to present an example of a good 
specimen, 

Pond’s Seedling is a vigorous grower, and 
quite productive. The fruit is large, and 
oval in form, with a yellowish skin, tinged 
with brownish red, especially on the sunny 
side, and covered with a thin, whitish bloom. 
The flesh is yellow, somewhat coarse, sugary, 
and juicy, but not of the highest flavor. It 
is a very good Plum, ripening about the 
middle of September. 


CLEANING HOUSE. 


BY R. R. 8. 


Ts is the season for that all-important 
operation in domestic economy, known as 
house-cleaning—high carnival, when wo- 
man is in her glory, and man one of 
the most forlorn of all bipeds; often a 
very hen-pecked one at that. Now is the 
time when every nook and corner is turned 
inside out. The poor spiders lose the sbel- 
ter of their long-established webs. Rats 
and mice have reached a day of judgment. 
Even the bedsteads come down, and by the 
tidy housewife undergo a scalding inspec- 
tion; anointed sometimes with a potent 
unguent. With a feather in her hand,. 
that housewife may be seen applying the 
white of an egg beaten up with quicksilver— 
sovereign specific—into every crevice and 
cranny. The walls and ceilings are all 
whitened, and made as pure and sweet as 
may be. The fresh air is freely admitted 
every where ; and, in short, a general purifi- 
cation and ventilation ensue. All for what? 


Jung, 1863. 


Why, to give health and comfort during 
the coming summer and ensuing year. 

And now, gentle reader, you will ask, 
perhaps, what all this has to do with horti- 


culture and its; kindred work. Without 
shocking you too much by boldly answer- 
ing “‘a good deal,” we would, nevertheless, 
gently insinuate a good deal by way of 
analogy. How? you would say. Why, 
listen then, and we will tell you. Perhaps, 
among other good things, you rejoice in the 
possession of a peach, a pear, or an apple 
orchard; perhaps in all three. Think you, 
then, that there is never a season for huuse 
cleaning among these? Is there no health 
and comfort, or, in other words, thrift and 
profit, to be looked after among them? Let 
us take a short excursion through them, 
and see how the house looks. And first we 
will pass up through theSe peach trees, on 
our way to the pears and apples. Well, 
these are fine looking trees; they have 
12 
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made great growth for the three years that 
you tell me they have been planted; but 
stop a moment, my friend; first look close 
to the ground around that fine, dark-colored, 
clean-barked tree you are bragging about, 
and tell me what moistens the ground 
about it, and what all that stuff is clinging 
around the butt. Gum, eh? Precisely; 
gum it iss Now out with your knife; 
scrape away, dig into the bark, and see 
what it is that causes all this gum to exude. 
What! are you astonished at that great fat, 
white grub, that you have just taken out; so 
over-fed that he fairly rolls out the moment 
you touch his hiding-place? This is his 
season. He is now enjoying his carnival. 
Insatiable glutton; he means to stop only 
when he has girdled that tree, and you 
would only have known it when too late to 
effect the cure. Now follow the house- 
wife’s plan—clean house. Now is the 
season. A month more, and you will be 
the loser. 

Now let us pass up among the pears. 


See here what your Hibernian incompe- 


tency effected for you last season. Look 
where the whiffle tree has struck when the 
plow passed through here last summer. 
Look on that row of trees, and see every 
fourth and fifth tree has a large piece of 
bark cracked, raised up, and protruding 
like an ugly scab. Well, look into it, or 
rather under it. What do you .find? A 
perfect nest of insects, a mass of eggs, 
Just so. Here is what in a few weeks later 
will prove an army, which shall lay waste 
the beauties of the orchard, just as effec- 
tually as Uncle Sam’s hosts have done in 
rebeldom. 

Look, too, at this row of trees; these 
dwarf Duchesse d’Angoulémes, Bartletts, 
&c. What is the matter with the bark? 
all covered with scales? Insect life, my 
friend, sucking out the life-blood, and im- 
peding the growth of your trees. Go to 
work, clean house. You need not continue 
the walk up iato the apple orchard; you 
will find the same thing the case there. 


The same work is to be done. The house 
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must be cleaned. Hunt out the borers 
from your trees with fire and sword, hot 
water and knife. Scrape away, and brush 
off the larvee of insects which are to spring 
into life with the coming summer; and 
after you have, in imitation of the house- 
wife’s skill, expelled the vermin, cleaned 
the wood-work, then you may, to carry 
out the figure, scrub your floors. The 
young grass will now begin to start up,and the 
seeds of noxious weeds to germinate. Don’t 
let them go too long, but, as the housewife 
chooses a warm, dry day to scrub the floors, 
so take advantage of a dry time and a hot sun 
to lightly plow or hoe the surface, and then 
you will insure a clean floor for the summer. 
We object to the plow in a closely planted 
orchard of young trees, especially dwarf 
pears, for not only is there great and al- 
most inevitable mischief occasioned by 
striking the trees, and disturbing their ten- 
der bark, but, unless the plowman is very 
experienced and judgmatical (to use a 
coined but expressive word) in his work, 
he will do still greater mischief in cutting 
off the roots of the parent quince, which, 
lying near the surface, are stretching forth 
through the surrounding soil, in quest of 
nourishment to elaborate into the growing 
tree, 

Thus, then, you see that the subject 
which, from its title, you judged in the be- 
ginning to be entirely out of place in a 
horticultural magazine, and foreign to the 
science taught therein, is not only very ap- 
posite, but of close kin to the aims 
of both. We say, then, clean house. 
Now is the season. Defer it, and your 
labor will be doubled, and all the advan- 
tages above alluded to in a great measure 
gone beyond recovery. 

[And we say tov, clean house, and keep 
it clean. The above was intended for our 
May number, but come to hand too late. 
is too good, however, to be lost, and we 
therefore print it now. If any of our 
readers have not yet cleaned house, let 
them do so at once; for it is better late 
than never.—Eb. ] 
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REVIEW OF M. FRYER’S ARTICLE ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE SAP. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


Respectep Eprrors:—In the January num- 
ber of the Horricutturist is an article on 
the ‘Circulation of the Sap, by M. Fryer, 
Brandywine village, Delaware,” and had not 
the editor, in a note, expressed the presump- 
tion that it was in “response to Mr. Taylor’s 
article on the Downward Flow of the sap,’ 
I should not have noticed it in this way. I 
fully agree with the editor, that ‘there is no 
use in expressing an opinion without at the 
same time affording proof to support it.” 
The writer of the article asserts he is ‘‘not 
an aspirant for fame ;” but from what he has 
said, we must conclude that he belongs to 
that class of individuals who may imagine 
they will have the glory “of solving this pro- 
blem.” However, let that be as it may, I 
would advise him to refrain from using terms 
not in use by our best botanical writers. He 
has used the terms ‘veins and arteries,” and 
in refering to “the going about of the blood 
through all the parts of animal bodies,” says, 
“just so with the leaves of trees,” and instan- 
ces the leaves of the fig and others, with a 
branch of the “crab apple,” which, after a 
certain process, “ you could then perceive 
the arteries and veins in red streaks on the 
wood, as clearly as you could see the veins 
and arteries in a man’s arm by tying a liga- 
ture thereon;” and thus concludes, “from 
which it would appear that the roots are the 
depository of the sap in a congealed state 
of torpor during the winter months, liquefied 
at the return of spring for the purpose of 
again performing its natural functions.” He 
professes “to be guided by reason ;” but the 
reason for such a conclusion is not very 
apparent; at least, I can not perceive it; 
and this conclusion is opposed by the ablest 
botanical writers of the present day. Gray, 
in his Botanical Text Book, says, “there is 
no such circulation. in plants as there is in 
animals ;” and the writer of the article 
Botany,” in the New American Encyclo- 
pedia, asserts there is no downward flow of 
sap in plants. Other writers of eminence 
give it as their opinion that “the office of 


the leaves is chiefly perspiratory, and that 
this will one day be generally acknowl- 
edged.” I leave the writer of the essay 
under review to contend with these, and 
will merely remark, that a person may ren- 
der himself as famous by opposing the right 
as by opposing the wrong; but the value of 
the fame of the two will be very different. 
The Franciscans, who opposed Gallileo in 
his theory of the rotundity of the earth and 
its motions round the sun, made themselves 
famous, as also the doctors of Salamanca, 
who opposed Columbus’s theory, that by 
sailing t® the west he could reach the East 
Indies; but the fame of these opponents is 
very different from that of Gallileo and 
Columbus in this day. 

The idea of the sap returning to the 
roots, and their laying in a state of torpor 
during the winter months, may be shgwn to 
be erroneous by a little careful examina- 
tion. Examine the limbs, trunks, and roots 
of trees in the fall just after the leaves have 
fallen, and the circulation for that season 
has ceased. We then find the pores of all 
these with very little sap in them, and 
mostly filled with air. Mechanics, who 
have made experiments, say this is the best 
time to cut timber for preservation ; having 
less sap, it seasons more readily, and is less 
liable to decay. Examine them again in the 
winter, particularly in mild weather, and 
they will show a very considerable increase 
of sap in the roots and bodies. This must 
have been taken up by the roots during 
mild weather, since the fall of the leaf; it 
could come from no where else. The sup- 
position of its descent from the branches 
can not be true, for it was not there. Ex- 
amine these again just before the leaves ex- 
pand, and the pores are gorged with sap 
throughout, pushing upward, and depositing 
matter for growth; for the sap, even then, 
before the leaves expand, presents a milky 
appearance, showing matter in a state of 
preparation for depositing woody fibre. 

The writer admits “that it is the earth 
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which affords sustenance to the roots and 
spongelets of trees as they yearly expand.” 
If so, and it is no doubt true, what need for 
a downward flow of sap, seeing it could 
bring no addition that it had not before re- 
ceived. He then says, “oxygen, or any 
vther atmospheric influence, will not be suf- 
ficient to keep a tree, or sbrub, or plant, 
alive, independent of the earth.” Has any 
writer ever said so, or even thought so? 
If not, why make the remark? But if he 
will consult some of our Horticultural 
works, he will find that flowers, plants, and 
even fruit, have been brought to great per- 
fection in baskets of moss, “independent of 
the earth ;” so that that part of the opera- 
tion needs qualification. Again he says, 
“Insert the bud of a variegated Jasmine 
into a plain Jasmine twelve feet above the 
ground, the poison will reach the branches 
next the roots in course of time, as well as 
those at a great distance above it.” Inarch- 
ing will have the same effect, which clearly 
demonstrates “the sap’s circulation from the 
roots to the further extremity of the tree, 
and from thence back to the roots.” Is it a 
fact that one kind of Jasmine, by being 
budded on another, will destroy it? 
it is something I am not acquainted with ; 
but if so, the conclusion come to does not 
seem clear. We all know who have any 
thing to do with planting and taking care of 
trees and shrubs, that often, when one limb 
is affected from any cause, other limbs be- 
come so, until finally the whole plant dies. 
Cutting off a large limb often kills trees ; 
the saps vessels that supplied these, not being 
able to keep up the circulation, the sap be- 
comes clogged and gorged in them, and 
fiually fermentation and decay ensues by 
spreading to other parts. The writer might 
have found a case in point in his animal cir- 
culation. We all know that when, from 
any cause, the circulation in animals is ob- 
structed, inflammation and disease set in, 
and, unless the obstruction is removed, 


If so, 
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proves fatal by extending to other parts. 
But the animal system has an advantage 
that the plant has not; it ean carry off mor- 
bid as well as effete and worn-out matters, 
which the other can not do. It sometimes 
covers up decaying parts, and may live long 
afterwards; but such places often extend, 
and finally destroy the plant. I want some 
more direct evidence before I can endorse 
his conclusions. 

- The editor in his note says, “ The rise 
and fall of the sap is susceptible of easy 
demonstration ; the modus operandi is not 
so clear.” He wishes his readers to discuss 
the subject, and promises: “Our opinion 
will be seen by and by in our Hints.” If he 


meant downward flow by the term ‘ fall of 
the sap,” why did he not say so? At any 
rate, 1 more than half suspect he does not 
fully endorse it ; and I will tell him that his 
readers will require something more than 
Hints when he shall attempt it. 


[Very good; but if our “ Hints” on this 
point prove to be as full as they have on 
others up to this time, we have no doubt 
our readers will be satisfied, if not con- 
vinced. There are certain topics that we 
pass by with a mere casual remark, because 
they will form subjects of special treatment 
in our “ Hints,” and we do not wish to 
anticipate them, though we are very glad 
to have them discussed by our readers. We 
said “fall of the sap,” because the words 
express pretty nearly what we meant; 
whereas “downward flow” would not. 
We should not er er upon the discussion of 
such a subject without defining the mean- 
ing of our terms. Such a precaution would 
olten prevent controversy. Scarcely any 
two readers will understand Mr. Taylor’s 
‘‘downward flow” alike. We may further 
say, for Mr. Taylor’s satisfaction, that it is 
not a fact, “that one kind of Jasmine, by 
being budded on another, will destroy it. 
—Eb.] 
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IS IT PROFITABLE TO CHEAT? 


BY WEST WASHINGTON MARKET. 


Writine for the press is decidedly nof my 
“fort,” as Artemus Ward would say ; but, 
Mr. Editor, I can not withstand the tempta- 
tion to reply to the suggestion made by your 
correspondent, who complains that several 
parcels of fruit sent to market by three 
neighbors brought such dissimilar prices as 
to excite suspicion of fraud in the factors 
who sold the parcels in this city. I can, 
perhaps, demonstrate that the fault lays 
nearer home than the complainant believes. 

It is a well-known principle in trade, that 
he who sells by samples is bound to deliver 
an article as good, or make up the deficiency, 
or deduct from the price, or forfeit the sale, 
and pay damages. The character of the New 
York merchant is dear to him, and I am 
happy to say is generally well sustained. 
Whenever he discovers an attempt at fraud 
on the part of a consigner, whether it is in a 
basket of fruit, a barrel of potatoes, a bale of 
hops, or a cargo of flour sold by him as mer- 
chantable, he at once allows the claim for 
damages, and the owner has to suffer for the 
deduction, which is always greater than if 
the sale had been made with the facts all ap- 
parent. 

The commission merchant, before he de- 
livers a parcel, may chaffer about its value ; 
but if he sells it as of the best quality, and it 
proves, on examination, to be inferior, he is 
powerless ; his honor is impugned, and he, 
without hesitation, accedes to the perhaps 
unreasonable demands made by his custom- 
er. First, toshow that he will not connive at 
petty cheating ; and second, to make amends to 
the purchaser for his disappointment in buy- 
ing a poor article, when he contracted for a 
good one. This loss, for it really is one, as 
I will proceed to show, comes out of the 
pocket of the producer or shipper. A retailer 
calls at my store to buy extra fine grapes 
for some of his able, willing-to-pay custom- 
ers. I show him packages, with beautiful 
fruit handsomely displayed on top. He 
Temoves one Jayer, and finds the:second one 


nearly as good. Do you think they are all 
as good as the sample? Oh, no doubt of it; 
come from a good source; a well-to-do far- 
mer; dresses like a gentleman; talks like a 
man who knows what he is about. Oh yes, 
they must be No. 1; can not believe he 
would be so blind as to put bad fruit in the 
bottom; knows better than that. What is 
the price? For such choice fruit as that we 
want 13 cents. Very well; send up the lot. 
Here is a good sale made, and we record 
“sale of twenty boxes of grapes, weighing 
1,150lbs., at 13 cents,” and try to find time to 
write to our consigner, before the mail closes, 
to send more of the same sort, but are pre- 
vented by other customers coming in, and 
we resolve to do so before going to dinner. 
Availing ourselves of the lull in trade about 
three o'clock, we write the letter, wherein 
we commend the quality of the fruit, the 
style of packing, the neatness of case, &c., 
and inform the grower that such grapes will 
sell in any quantity, and command the 
highest prices; advising him to put his 
whole farm into grapes. Think of it, at 13 
cents a pound, and bought eagerly at that! 
It would pay for a new farm every year. 
But what is that noise in the front store? 
No doubt some drunken fellow; turn him 
out. If he won’t go, call a policeman. Can’t 
be interrupted with such fellows, when we 
are busy in the office. Correspondence 
must be attended to. But he won’t go out. 
Its Mr. , corner of Third Avenue 
and - street ; says he will blow your in- 
fernal swindling establishment sky high. He 
will publish you in the Journal of Com- 
merce to-morrow morning. He was never 
so cheated in his life. Says you must send 
for those miserable, mouldy, stinking grapes 
directly, and he shall sue you for a thousand 
dollars damages; that you have lost him 
one of his best customers, (to whom he sold a 
box of them for a dinner party, and had them 
returned when it was too late to supply 
others,) whose custom is worth more than 
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that every year, and he can prove it, and 
will too. 

We drop our pen; see Mr. who, 
is very red in the face, and is nearly ready to 
collapse with wrath, at our ———— imposi- 
tion, as he terms it. Do try to pacify him. 
Offer to make all right. Will send up, 
and inspect them; make any reasonable de- 
duction; mean to deal upon honor; will 
satisfy him that we were honest in our belief 
and intentions. Ask him to say how much 
we shall deduct from his bill. After a few 
more expletives, he declares that he will 
not have them in his store at any price. We 
must take them away at once; that not over 
ten pounds of grapes in each box are mer- 
chantable, and no customer of his would 
receive them as a gift. We then propose 
that he keep the good ones, and we will 
remove the rest, and after a while succeed in 
appeasing his anger, by allowing him to 
retain 10 lbs. out of each box, making 200 lbs., 
which we let him have at 10 cents per lb. 
We now send a cartman a couple of miles, 
and receive back the twenty packages, which 
we find consist of mildewed, unripe, and un- 
saleable grapes, which we try to sell, first, 
at 4 cents; then at 3, and finally we find a 
customer who offers 14, which we readily 
accept. Now, how stands the account cur- 
rent with the producer ? and who is to blame 
for sacrificing “ twenty boxes choice fruit,” 
shipped to a commission merchant, who “‘ was 
either above his business, or not trust- 
worthy ?” Let us see the statements. First, 
sale of good grapes, per sample : 
1,150 Ibs at 13 cents, is . - 
Deduct charges for sale, which 

cover all expenses, freight | 

) 


$149 50 


14 95 
and cartage from boats, 10 7 


per cent. - 
Net proceeds, - - $134 55 
Second, sale of 20 boxes’ “ Pharisaic” 
grapes: 
200 lbs. sold for 10 cents, - 
950 Ibs. 14 wlhtvls 
Charges, 10 per cent. 


$20 00 
16 62 
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Extra cartages on boxes 
sold and returned, 


$2.00 $5 66 


Net proceeds, : - $30 96 
Difference, - - - $103 59 
This may perhaps be considered an ex- 
treme case, but it is a truthful one. We 
have numerous instances where a state of 
facts show more than the total loss of all 
poor grapes put in out of sight, as thus: 
20 packages by sample, say 1,150 Ibs. at 9 
cents, $103 50. Weare called upon to make a 
deduction of two cents a pound, on account 
of 10 Ibs. unripe grapes in each box, which 
really detracts more than that from the value. 
We, therefore, deduct 1,150 Ibs. at 2 cents, 
$23; leaving the proceeds of the sale $80 50 
If left out altogether, the remainder, 950 Ibs., 
sell readily at 9 cents, $85 50, showing an 
actual loss of $5 in money, besides the 200 Ibs. 
of inferior grapes. Now if those who send 
fruit to market will take the trouble to select, 
and send only one quality in each package, 
they will realize more money for it, and will 
save the commission dealer great annoyance, 
thus permitting him to give satisfaction to 
his customers, who will be more willing to 
pay the highest prices for what he offers for 
sale, when they know it can be relied on. 


[Here we have the other side of the ques- 
tion. Both classes of men are to be found. 
If those who grow grapes will take the trouble 
to assort them, putting each grade by itself, 
they will experience little difficulty in find- 
ing honest merchants to sell them at their 
full market value, though a few may be so 
unfortunate as to fall into the hands of im- 
postors or persons who do not understand 
their business. The ready sale of fruit de- 


-pends not a little upon the care with which 


it is selected and put up. Such deception as 
that mentioned by West Washington Mar- 
ket should not be tolerated. Fraud is prac- 
ticed in most kinds of business; but we 
should be glad if horticulturists would wash 
their hands quite clean of it.—Ep.]} 
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REPORT ON GRAPES AND CHERRIES. 


BY J. C. COE, SIDNEY, SHELBY CO., OHIO. 


I senp you a short account of the grape 
and cherry crops in this county the past 
year. 
Names. Mildew on leaves, Mildew on fruit, 
Concord—None on leaves or fruit; the only 

well ripened hardy grape we had in this 

county the past year. 
Delaware, 
Rebecca, 
Diana, 
Catawba, 
Isabella, 
Herbemont, 
Perkins, 
Hartford Prolific, 
Northern Muscadine, 
Union Village, 
Logan, 
Clinton, 


None. 
None. 
Badly. 
do. 
None. 
Slightly. 
None. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Some. 
Badly. 
do. 
Some. 
Badly. 
Some. 
Slightly. 
Slightly. 
do. 
Badly. 
do. 
Slightly. 


The above kinds have been in bearing from 


two to six years. Young vines planted one 
and two years, such as the Creveling, 
Cuyahoga, Anna, Taylor, Rogers, Hybrids, 
and others, cast their leaves early in August 
on account of mildew. 

We had a fine crop of cherries, such as 
Elton, May Duke, Early Richmond, Belle de 
Choisy, Belle d’Orleans, Reine Hortense, 
Rockport Bigarreau, Purple Guigne, Gover- 
nor Wood, Yellow Spanish, Black Hawk, 
Black Tartarian, and other kinds, but think 
that the Early Richmond or Early May, May 
Duke, and Governor Wood, are the best for 
this locality, all things considered. May send 
you a description of our pear crop, standard 
and dwarf, in case you think this worthy of 
any attention. 


[We are obliged to you for your brief re- 
port on Grapes and Cherries, and shall be 
glad to hear from you about the Pears.—Eb.] 


> ++ -¢________ 


THE SEEDLING GRAPES OF MR. CARPENTER, OF KELLEY’S ISLAND, OHIO. 


Ir is always desirable to have full and re- 
liable information in regard to the origin of 
any fruit likely to occupy a place before the 
public. A number of conflicting accounts 
having appeared in the press as to the origin 
of these seedlings, some of them disputing 
Mr. Carpenter’s claim of having originated 
them, we wrote to him, requesting a state- 
ment of their origin. In response, Mr. Car- 
penter sent us the following account, which 
we put upon record as a part of grape his- 
tory : 

“The seeds of the Mottled, Mary, Ellen, 
and others, [ selected and planted myself. 
In 1849, I saw in the garden of my father- 
in-law, Mr. Datus Kelley, a strong seedling 
growing among some Isabella layers, and 
stuck a stick by it, and called the attention 
of Mr. K. to it, and requested him to pre- 
serve it, and plantitout. Although a strong 
seedling for one growing so disadvantage- 


ously, it was quite small compared with the 
layers, and but for the above request, would 
not probably have been saved. Mr. K, 
planted it in the garden of a tenant-house of 
his, where it stood five or six years fruitless, 
and from that cause once narrowly escaped 
destruction by the tenant, who did not know 
its history, nor even that it was a seedling. 

“The first time I exhibited it, and repeat- 
edly afterwards, I gave the above of its his- 
tory, and those knowing it, called it my 
seedling; and as for some years no one else 
appeared to father it, I have also often 
spoken of it in connection with those I 
planted the seeds of. 

“Mr, Kelley, in whose garden it origia- 
ated, has not yet promulgated his claim to 
its origin. He has since deeded the house 
and garden to his son, Mr, William D, 
Kelley. Yours traly, 

“ Cnas, CARPENTER.” 
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To Conrrisutrors anp Orners.—Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodi- 
cals, Remittances, Packages by Express, Advertisements, &c., should be directed 


to Mzav & Woopwarp, Editors and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Ex- 


changes should be addressed ‘to “Tue Horticurturisr.” 


Cuttivatine OrcHarps.—Some remarks 
in response to the Gardener's Monthly will 
not be out of place. The article in our Feb- 
ruary number was intended only in part for 
our cotemporary, and hence was not ad- 
dressed directly to him. We thought his 
article was not marked by that fairness which 
is really characteristic of him, and we felt hurt 
at some of his implications, which we thought 
quite of place. We had tried to state that 


we were simply preaching what we practice. 
That no unjustness was intended we fully 


believe. We may have been too sensitive. 

In regard to the ‘‘ Thirty-nine Articles,” 
we had no idea that a religious bearing 
would be given to them, such a thing being 
entirely out of place in a horticultural jour- 
nal. The article took its form, almost invol- 
untarily, and was intended as a bit of humor. 
Since, however, our cotemporary has viewed 
it in areligious light, and intimated that nine- 
tenths of the community will dissent from 
the Thirty-nine Articles, we may state our 
conviction, that nine-tenths of the people 
who have any religious belief, will and do 
assent to the orthodoxy of the “ Thirty-nine 
Articles of Faith,” however much they may 
dissent from episcopal church government. 
We were rot brought up under it, and do 
not express any opinion in regard to it. The 
comparison may prove to be an unfortunate 
one, but it so happens that thus far our 
Quaker friends have given us the most hearty 
endorsement, some of them not far from Phil- 
adelphia, as our cotemporary will see, if he 
reads our columns, as we shall print these 
letters from time to time. 


Our cotemporary says, that he never saw 
a cultivated orchard ; we have been a good 
deal more fortunate, as we esteem it. If he 
will only give us his genial company for a 
couple of days, when next he comes to New 
York, he shall see more than one. 

We deem it quite safe and proper to pre- 
sent as a model for imitation the most perfect 
thing of its kind that can be produced; we 
think it wise to be always rising toward per- 
fection ; otherwise our course will not be on- 
ward and upward, but backward. When 
our cotemporary admits that “an orchard 
may not be guite as perfect when it is laid 
down in grass,” he virtually admits what we 
are striving for; and we think he must per- 
ceive the difference between acrop of onions 
and radishes, which occupy the soil temporar- 
ily, and a crop of trees and grass, which ogcupy 
the soil permanently. We agree with him 
that it would be objectionable to have heavy 
freight tacked on to a passenger train, and 
hope he will agree with us in keeping “‘ heavy 
freight” out of the orchard, for it impedes 
progress not a little. 

We stated that an orchard in grass suffers 
more in time of drought than one well culti- 
vated. Our cotemporary says, “this is not a 
fact,” “ except under special and unusual con- 
ditions.” But we know it to be an absolute 
fact ; and since he admits that he never saw 
a cultivated orchard, we can not perceive how 
he can doubt it, except by inference. It is not 
only fact, but philosophy. The same remark is 
trueof the fact that grass robs the trees of nour- 
ishment very little, if any less than some root 
crops. Grass requires nourishment, otherwise 
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it is a waste of means to top dress it; and unless 
it gets nourishment, it will run down and be- 
come so stunted that a ton of hay per acre 
could not be got from it, though roots and all 
should be grubbled up. It is plain to us, 
therefore, that grass robs the soil of nourish- 
ment very little less than some other crops ; 
say, for instance, a crop of turnips. We 
venture to say, that any one who tries the 
experiment suggested by our cotemporary 
will be disappointed. 

In regard to young trees set in broken sod 
growing well, it is an undoubted fact. We 
agree most cordially with our cotemporary on 
this point, and it harmonizes precisely with 
our teachings. It is because the decaying 
sod furnishes vegetable matter to the soil. In 
the form of sod, he has been several years 
in collecting this vegetable matter, and he can 
do it in one, if he will. In regard to reno- 
vating land by laying down in sod our views 
will be found in “remarks” appended to 
another article. Farmers often ‘lay down to 
sod” because the soil is more or less exhaust- 
ed; but they manure pretty liberally before 
doing so; and in a few years they take up 
the sod because that becomes exhausted, and 
manure at the same time. 

Keeping orchards in grass is a very com- 
mon, as it is also a very old practice. We 
do not think it the best, and hence have said 
so. Weare glad to know that some of the 
best orchardists and pomologists endorse our 
views, as the result of their own practice. 
The result of our own experience is, that 
every man who owns an orchard will be ben- 
efited by cultivating it, if he can command 
the means to do so, and will employ careful 
men to perform the operation, or superintend 
it personally. 

No, we will not “put a tongue to your 
pen,” but give you our hand most cordially. 


Wise From Ketty’s Isuanp.-—We are in- 
debted to Mr. Carpenter, of Kelly’s Island, 
for his seedling grapes, and also for two bot- 
tles of Catawba wine, for which he will please 
accept our thanks. The wine we found to be 


pure and well made. It is an excellent arti- 
cle, and we accordingly add Mr. Carpenter’s 
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name to the small and select list of good wine 
makers. Like other good wines, it does not 
keep long in small quantities ; at least with 
us, 


Late Grartinc.—Last July we made a 
few remarks on late grafting, to which one 
of our correspondents, some months after- 
ward, took exception, as will be seen from 
the following extract from his letter : 

“T see in the July number of the Horticut- 
TURIST an article on the subject of late graft- 
ing. I think it is calculated to mislead some. 
As, for instance, cherries and other kinds of 
stone fruit must be grafted early, if you want 
the grafts to succeed. If not, you may ex- 
pect not more than one in twenty will grow. 
But the pear I have grafted with good 
success as late as the writer speaks of; at 
least that is my experience.” a 

Now that writer was and we 
should be sorry to know that any thing we 
had written could mislead any body. We 
have read our remarks over, and do not find 
a word to alter; every thing there said is 
just right. Our object was to let our readers 
know that they could graft late with entire 
success, provided the scions are in good con- 
dition. Many not knowing this, throw valu- 
able grafts away. To such the information 
conveyed in our remarks was valuable. Our 
correspondent says Cherries must be grafted 
early ; he will probably be dismayed when 
we tell him that we have grafted Cherries 
much later than the Apples and Pears men- 
tioned. The strongest and finest growth we 
ever had from grafts was from some Cherry 
scions put in during the early part of June, 
the scions having been kept in an ice house. 
We are writing this on the 19th of May, and 
our grafting has yet to be done; not so late 
from choice, but because editing the Horti- 
culturist, and other necessary duties, have 
not yet given us the time to put them in. 
Between this and the first of June we shall 
put in Pears, Cherries, and Plums, and shall 
be disappointed if we lose one in twenty 
Our readers shall know the result. Those 
put in on the 28th of last May, (over 50,) 
are now every one of them in the finest con- 


” 
“ us, 
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dition ; there has not been a single failure 
from any cause. Notwithstanding, it must 
not be understood that we advocate this very 
late grafting, except from necessity ; all we 
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aim at is to let our readers know that they 
can succeed late if they have not been able 
to graft early. We think the best time to 
graftis just after the tree has begun to grow. 


————= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I have read in the Horticutrurist your 
Hints on Grape Culture, and think I under- 
stand them. I believe you do not any where 
tell us whether you think it advisable to cut 
off the tendrils on the growing shoots. Will 
you please tell us in next number? 

Also, in pruning the long shoots 7 and &, 
you say prune to one bud. Do you mean 
the base bud, or the next one above it? 

Where two or three shoots start from one 
joint in last year’s shoot, on an old vine, is it 
best to let them all grow, or only one or two? 


which ? Green Hann. 
Troy, N. Y. 


[We are glad to hear that you understand 
our “Hints.” We try to make them plain, 
and are always willing to give any explana- 
tion that may be needed. We have not yet 
said any thing about the tendrils. The vines 
will be benefited by cutting them off. The 
shoots i and & are to be cut down to the base 
buds. When two or three shoots start from 
one joint, all but one are to be rubbed off, as 
will be explained in our next article.-—Ep. ] 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—I send you herewith 
the last number of the “ Mountingville 
Clarion,” containing the report of the trial, 
in the Pomological Court, of the charges 
and specifications brought against me by 
Berkshire. This is the most extraordinary 
decision since these “‘ mountings 7 were first 
invented, or, to come within the homo-logi- 
cal period, since the first pair ate the first 
apple. 

You will see that I am under injunction 
to make no more “model reports.” I can 
therefore make no reply to Berkshire, ex- 
cept to acknowledge that he has caught me 
napping—‘“‘in the order of their ripening.” 


I forward the fine; do not smell the cork, 
but if the bottle should, ‘partly by accident 
and partly by mere design,” get its neck 
broke while in your possession, 1 know 
what you will do—your office is an appro- 
priate place to ascertain if the wine is 
“fine.” As you are to pay the costs, this is 
only fair play. I pay the express charges. 
I never send a bottle of fine wine to a friend, 
and leave him to pay double the price that 
he could buy finer for at home. I have on- 
ly “a little more of the same sort left,” and 
this I shall keep until you next come up a- 
fishing. Send me Berkshire’s address, and 
he shall taste colored Isabellas that he will 
call ripe. Yours truly, 
PRATIQUER. 


Tne GrapPe Question In Court. 
[From the Mountingville Clarion.] 
BERKSHIRE 


In Pomoxroercat Court, 
before 
Hon. Meruusaen Puocee, Sr.Q.J. 


vs, 
PRATIQUER. 


In this case defendant is charged by com- 
plainant as follows : 

Charge 1. False pretences. 

Specification 1st. In this, that defendant 
caused to be published in a magazine called 
the Horticu.turist, that he had then and 
there made a “ model report” on grape cul- 
ture. 

Specif. 2d. That in said report he had in- 
timated that the Isabella grape would ripen 
with proper care—that it was worthy of 
cultivation—that it was capable of being 
much abused—that it had been grossly 
abused—that it had actually ripened in the 
mountains sixty miles north of New York, 
contrary to the opinion of sundry learned 
D. G.’s (Grape Doctors.) 

Specif. 3d. That the defendant had 
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placed the Concord later than the Isabella 
or Catawba. 

Charge 2. Wilful misrepresentation. 

Specif. 1st. In this, that defendant had 
professed to give an account of the time of 
ripening of several grapes, and had stated 
that he would “take them in the order of 
their ripening,” but did not do se. 

Specif. 2d. In this, that he represented 
the Isabella to ripen earlier than the Dela- 
ware, when in fact it was defendant’s duty 
to state that every kind of grape ripened 
from two to six weeks earlier than the Isa- 
bella, and that the Isabella did not ripen at 
all, and when it did ripen, was only colored 
and called ripe. 

Charge 3. Lack of knowledge and inca- 
pacity. 

Specif. 1st. Making statements of facts in 
regard to grape culture, which contradict 
theories of those who raise plants to sell, 
thus showing a want of knowledge of the 
tricks of trade, which is entirely unpardon- 
able. 

Defendant pleads as follows: 

To charge 1, not guilty. 

+ To Specification 1st. Defendant did use 
the words “ model report,” as a quotation 
from an eminent grape cultivator and writer 
named Mead: the phrase is not original 
with defendant. He admits that he wrote 
the article in question, and sent it to the 
editor of the Horriovttrvurist for publica- 
tion. 

To Specif. 2d. Defendant denies that any 
false pretences were made by him; on the 
contrary, he affirms that the facts are true 
of his own knowledge. 

Specif. 3d. Defendant stated that Isabel- 
las were “ripe enough to market on 17th 
September,” but denies that he called them 
ripe before 30th. Concord ripened on 26th. 
He desires to say that he places'the Isabella, 
when ripe, whether early or late, far ahead 
of the Concord. 

To Charge 2. Not guilty. 

To Specif. 1st, Defendant admits that he 
made the statement as charged, but denies 
that he had any intention to misrepresent 
facts. The article was written from notes 
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taken on the spot, from day to day, during 
the grape-ripening season. The dates are 
reliable. If they are not in the order of 
ripening, as was originally intended, he 
hopes to be excused, as grape pinching is 
more to his taste than writing for the press ; 
“and therefore little shall I grace my cause 
in speaking for myself.” 

To Specif. 2d. Defendant denies that he 
has in any way been guilty of contempt of 
the Delaware. He avers that it did ripen 
with him on the 20th September, and he 
would have been glad had it ripened three 
weeks earlier, especially if he had had any 
plants to sell. 

To Charge8. Guilty—except that defend- 
ant’s Isabellas, when ripe, were both color- 
ed and sweet, without the addition of sac- 
charine. 

The case was ably summed up, and the 
learned judge delivered the following lucid 
opinion: 

“Tf the court understands herself, and 
she thinks she do,” then this defendant 
is guilty on his own confession. Refer to 
his answer to charge number three. When 
a prisoner at the bar acknowledges his guilt, 
the court has no discretion but to pass the 
sentence of the law. It is usual for courts 
to make some remarks in such cases, even 
if it is only to let the people and the barun- 
derstand that she knows a thing or two. 
This is a case about grapes, and leads us to 
inquire why so many of the Doctors are 
grapeologists. Is it because grapes make 
wine, and wine makes men and women 
drunk, and drunkenness begets disease, and 
then the Doctor is sent for? Or is it 
that grapeopathy is to become the great 
cure-all—the universal panacea? Our com- 
mon parent Noah, when he came out of the 
ark, planted a vineyard, and took too much 
of its juice, refusing to drink water, because 
so many sinful people had been drowned in 
it. But, is that doctrine tenable in these 
days of Bourbon whiskey and temperance? 
Noah’s vineyards are growing all over the 
country; we need not plant others; that is 
the decision of this court. 

As to the Delaware grape, let it remain 
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in its own native State. The complainant 
is guilty of a quibble when he criticises 
the words “take them in the order of their 
ripening.” I know no other way to take 
grapes. Quibbles* in clients are inadmiss- 
ible; only gentlemen of the bar may indulge 
therein. 

The defendant is adjudged guilty, and 
sentenced and enjoined to write no more for 
the press, until he learns how to mind his p’s 
and q’s. Further, he is ordered to pay afine 
to complainant, (the informer,) of a bottle 
of his Isabella wine, vintage, 1858; to be 
sent through the editor of the Horriout- 
TURIST; but the said editor is forbidden to 
even smell the cork ; and for furnishing the 
obnoxious words “model report,” is con- 
demned to pay the costs of this suit. The 
complainant is enjoined to raise nothing but 
pigs in Berkshire, until the climate is chang- 
ed by act of legislature. 

As to the Horr., postmasters are directed 


to suppress its circulation. It is an incen- 


diary publication. People are running mad 
with its teachings. If they want fruit, let 
them go to the swamps for their grapes; to 
the roadsides for their pears; to the mea- 


dows for their strawberries. Why expend 
money and labor for what may be had for 
nothing? Fiat justitia ; when the sky falls 
we shall catch larks. The court’s adjourn- 
ed. 

Mr. Editor,—I send you a “model report ” 
of the case tried in our court. 

LAMECH PHOGEE, 
Son of Methusaleh, Esg., C.P. C. 


[Well, Pratiquer, it seems that we are all 
in for it this time. You are forbidden to 
write, and fined a bottle of wine. Berkshire 
is condemned to raise pigs; and we are to 
pay costs, and prohibited from ‘“ smelling the 
cork.” You must go to work and learn your 
p’s and q’s “ right off,” for we can not spare 
your pen. Your fine was paid promptly, 
The bottle came to hand in good order; but 
the cork was wired in such a peculiar man- 
ner that we felt curious to see how it was done ; 


* This is a Cockney name for sweetened wine ; a wine 
Sangaree is called a Quibble. 


and while trying to unravel the mystery the 
cork came out ; but we didn’t smell it. All 
we know is, the bottle leaked badly after the 
cork came out. We are sorry you were not 
here, Berkshire, for it was real good. We 
must compliment Lamech for the faithful 
manner in which he has reported the pro- 
ceedings in court. They are without a par- 
allel.—Eb. | 


Messrs. Eprrors,—It gives me pleasure to 
say a word of the growing interest in horti- 
culture in this vicinity. Even in our utilita- 
rian village, where bricks and mortar mostly 
greet the eye, the change within a few years 
has been quite apparent. The owners of a 
few feet of ground bave caught this progress- 
ive spirit, and now, where formerly only 
weeds luxuriated, to annoy the sight, and af- 
ford a lurking place for venomous or disgust- 
ing reptiles, even these few feet have been 
reclaimed, and, instead, a choice dwarf Pear- 
tree, a Grape vine of the best quality, or 
some other choice variety of fruit, has been 
substituted. 

In the place where half a dozen hills of po- 
tatoes or corn were formerly cultivated, we 
now see a fine bed of luscious strawberries, 
affording many quarts annually of this most de- 
licious fruit. It is not an unusual sight to see 
on the narrow strip of land extending along 
the shady side of a bordering fence where the 
vivifying rays of the blessed sun are not allowed 
to penetrate—a border so narrow that there 
seems no room for vegetation of any kind— 
long rows of healthy raspberry canes, cur- 
rant or gooseberry bushes of the choicest 
varieties, literally weighed down with their 
beautiful and excellent fruit. So with the 
vine; where there is room for a hill of beans 
or a cabbage, even a foot or two of soil, be- 
side some outbuilding or old fence, the depos- 
itory of rubbish heretofore, the autumn season 
now discloses numerous beautiful—I may 
almost say irresistibly tempting clusters of 
our own choicest grapes. In fact, a general 
feeling of progressive horticulture pervades 
our village,—and little village lots of a few 
square feet only of ground are made to “ bud 
and blossom as the rose.” This, as I have 












said, is the case in our compact village; in the 
suburbs and adjoining towns on either side of 
the river, the change is still greater. Where 
once the greatest ambition of the fruit grower 
was to produce showy fruit, regardless of 
quality, now none is considered worthy of 
cultivation but the very choicest, and such only 
will they cultivate. Hardly a man can now 
be found among us, who is so “old fogy” in 
his notions, that he will consent that a tree, 
plant, or vine should be set out for him, ex- 
cept in the most approved manner. The old 
“ post hole’’ system of setting out trees, etc., 
is done away with, and now in employing a 
man for that purpose, not the one who will 
plant the greatest number per day is selected, 
but he who does his work the best; nor is 
the plant, after being properly placed in the 
ground, left to take care of itself, but, by con- 
stant attention, it is nourished and brought 
to as great a degree of perfection as possible. 
The result has been fine healthy plants, arid 
an abundance of such fruit as was exhibited 
at our Horticultural fair in September last ; 
than which, I venture to say, no exhibition of 
ten times the extent of territory ever made a 
more beautiful display. 

These are the effects Horticultural societies 
are producing among us—marked, positive. 
Croakers, who once predicted “no good can 
come out of Nazareth,” are beginning to suc- 
cumb, and falling into the ranks, acknowledge 
that such societies are of some benefit to the 
community. 

It would be unjust did I not acknowledge 
that our first interest was awakened to the 
subject by the perusal of Horticultural books 
and periodicals, particularly your own maga- 
zine, the ‘‘Horticutturist,” started by our 
own townsman, A. J. Downing, (deceased, 
1852,) nearly seventeen years ago, and con- 
ducted with ability from that to the present 
time. Many in this vicinity have now in their 
libraries, complete sets of the work from the 
commencement, and which they consider their 
most reliable work of reference on the subject ; 
and others, to my certain knowledge, would 
complete their sets were the numbers obtain- 
able. 

Pardon me, Messrs. Editors, for taking upon 
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me a task that belongs to abler and more ex- 
perienced hands; but inasmuch as others do 
not attempt it, a poor word by way of encour- 
agement is perhaps better than none. 


Newburgh, April, 1863. D. Sarr. 


[We are always glad to hear of the success 
of Horticultural Societies. If you would suc- 
ceed and become a great society, put your 
heel on petty jealousies the moment you see 
them. They ruin more societies than all 
other causes combined.—Ep. ] 


Messrs. Epirors,—Permit me the use of 
a little nook in one of your columns, to an- 
swer many inquiries which have been 
addressed to me recently in regard to the 
Hale’s Early Peach. 

This variety origjnated in Summit Co., this 
state, about twenty-five miles south of this, 
and coming under the observation of Mr. 
Hale, a nurseryman in that vicinity, he prop- 
agated from it, and introduced it to the 
public, about four years ago, I think. The 
original belonging to a German, he des- 
ignated it for a time as the Early German ; 
but his professional friends feeling that Mr. 
Hale was entitled to the credit, named it Hale’s 
Early, to which he acquiesced, and by which 
it is now universally known. I neglected, 
at the time I had them on hand, to 
make a note of their special particularities, 
and can only give them comparatively. It 
takes freely in the bud, and is a good healthy 
grower; ripens up its wood well in the fall, 
and is consequently hardy. It is a very 
early bearer, often bearing good crops the 
second year in the nursery row, and said to 
be a prolific bearer; mine were too young to 
determine upon last season. The curled 
leaf was very bad in my orchard last season ; 
they suffered, in this respect, more than 
some, and not so much as others. I had no 
Frith’s Early Bearing. My Early Tillotson 
mildewed so badly as to cast all their fruit, 
so that the Serrate Early York was the 
earliest common variety. The trees of these, 
and all my other varieties, were three to four 
years older than the Hales. The first ripe 
sound fruit was picked ten days earlier than 
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the E. Y. Serrate, and sixteen days earlier 
than the Large Early York or Honest John. 
The fruit was about the same size, shape, and 
quality as the Honest John, but somewhat 
more highly colored. They hang well on 
the tree, (if they can get the chance,) and 
showed no indication to rot. There is but 
one opinion as to their value here, as the de- 
mand at the nurseries clearly shows.—Yours 
very truly, Epwarp TAyLor. 
Cleveland, O. 


[The testimony in regard to the value of 
Hale’s Early seems to be very uniform. Mr. 
Taylor’s letter was received only a few days 
after one already published on the same sub- 
ject, and to the same purport.-—Ep. ] 

Mr. Epitor,—My attention was called two 
or three years since to g raspberry growing 
“on its own hook” in my father’s garden. 
It first fruited in ’59 or ’60, and bids fair 
to merit extensive cultivation, ‘The quality of 
the fruit is of the des¢, and at least equal to 
the Brincklé’s Orange in flavor. The fruit re- 
sembles the Orange very much in form and 
color, although considerably larger than that 
variety, as grown by me. The chief merit of 
this vagrant is its hardiness. It has never had 
the least winter protection except snow, and 
that does not drift over it, yet it has never 
shown any bad effects from cold. I removed 
a few suckers last spring, and planted them 
in my garden. I have left them, together 
with a few of the Orange, uncovered. I am 
sure to lose my Orange, but I want a true 
test. I will give you the result in the spring. 
Nothing is known of its origin, and I believe 
it to be an accidental seedling. Its bearing 
season last summer was ten days or a fort- 
night longer than that of the Orange.— 
Respectfully yours, M. 

Brunswick, Me., Dec. 16th, 1862. 


[If this letter had not been so long delayed, 
we should ask you to send usa plant. It 
being too late for that, have the goodness to 
send us some of the fruit. Please let us 


know how the plant wintered. A hardy 
Raspberry as good as the Brincklé will be a 
great acquisition.—Ep. ] 


The Horticulturist. 


Mr. P. B, Meav,—Dear Sir,—Your March 
number is acceptable. I am somewhat in- 
terested in horticulture, and am often edified 
by your pages, and from time to time feel 
an inclination to put queries to you, as well 
as to contribute a little “‘ gossip,” but so far 
have resisted. Your “thirty-nine articles” 
on Orchard Culture opens up a subject of 
much interest, and in which I am experi- 
menting. Have you any experience in ren- 
ovating old orchards, trees eighteen inches 
in diameter, which have lost here and there 
alimb? What is the best way to stop de- 
cay around such wounds, where your pre- 
decessors have neglected them? In orchard 
culture of old trees, how many inches in 
depth should you plow wnder the trees, an- 
nually? Do you deem it injurious or other- 
wise to let hogs run in the orchard after the 
apples begin to drop? Will the disturbance 
of the soil by the “rooting” of the animals 
prove injurious to the trees# In training 
young apple trees, at what height would 
you have them to branch, where their habit 
of growth is horizontal rather than vertical ? 
as in the Wine-sap, Smoke-house, and Rhode 
Island Greening. Where trees, here and 
there, in an old orchard, have died, and all 
vestige of their stumps disappeared by de- 
cay, is there any impropriety in setting out 
young trees on the sites of the old ones? 
How deep do you advise the soil to be dis- 
turbed (in planting apple trees) below the 
lower roots of the young tree? 

I fear I have intruded too deeply on your 
time and attention; yet, it would certainly 
be a favor, duly appreciated, if your April 
number contains a reply. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Wituiam Proctor, Jr. 


Ninth & Lombard sts., Philadelphia, 
March 2d, 1863. 


[We regret very much that the above 
queries were not answered in the April num- 
ber, as requested, but the letter got out of 
sight, and has only just turned up. We 
give the answers now, though they would 
have been more useful if they had been given 
before. We have had a good deal of ex- 
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perience in renovating old orchards, and 
have several on hand now. Old, decaying 
wounds we cut out till we come to live bark 
or wood, wash clean, and cover with shellac ; 
but the grafting wax described by Horticola 
is much better. We have sometimes stopped 
up holes with cement, and with advantage. 
You may plow under the trees from four to 
six inches deep, but not deeper. We do not 
deem it injurious to let hogs run in the or- 
chard, if the trees are not young; but we 
should only let them in when the apples are 
falling. Trees of a horizontal or spreading 
growth, like the Rhode Island Greening, 
should branch three or four feet high; while 
those of an upright growth should branch 
not more than two feet high. There is no 
impropriety in setting out young trees under 
the conditions named, provided the soil is well 
broken up, and some fresh earth added to it. 
We have never had any want of success, 
however, by simply stirring the soil well, 
and adding muck treated withlime. Wedo not 
know that we understand your last question 
rightly, but in planting young trees we pre- 
fer to have the soil stirred to a uniform depth 
all over the orchard; say not less than twenty 
inches. If this is not done, the soil should 
be loosened not less than ten inches under 
the lower roots, and for a distance of four to 
six feet all around the tree. We always 
answer questions cheerfully, and do it 
promptly when it it possible.-—Eb.] 


Messrs. Eptrrors:—According to some of 
your correspondents, in whose ‘‘ nuts,” and 
“cracking of nuts,’ I have been much in- 
terested, it is not safe to have any wood in 
the borders of grape vines, lest that ubiqui- 
tous enemy of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, mop, may attack the roots. From 
others, I have learned that leaves are an ex- 
cellent mulch for the strawberry and the 
raspberry, and my own experience verifies 
it. Why should it not be an equally valua- 
ble mulch for other kinds of fruit, including 
the grape? We are told a great deal about 
nature and imitating nature; would it bea 
mulch contrary to nature? On my native 
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hills, and they are hills indeed, Nature mulch- 
ed her vines with a liberal coating of leaves ; 
and she was not particular in removing the 
sticks, and the rotten wood of past centuries. 
Did she err? If so, it would seem that those 
wild, untutored vines, who had not learned 
the rights and privileges of civilized vine- 
dom, also erred ; for they were strangers to 
mold, and to all the cryptogamous family. 
Indeed, they were ignorant of the botany of 
the cryptogamia. But if there is danger 
about leaves as a mulch, I want to know it; 
and if there is no danger, 1 want to know 
it. Perhaps Nature may be sowing her spores 
with a more liberal hand, and what was may 
be no criterion by which to judge of what 
now is. QuzrRo. 


[Leaves are a most excellent mulch, and 
you can use them freely. We have used them 
for many years, and value them highly. If 
there were any thing particularly injurious in 
them, as some would have us believe, our 
noble forests would have disappeared long 
ago. But there is nothing in them that should 
prove injurious, but quite the reverse.—Eb. ] 


My Dear Mr. Meav:—Not long ago Cap- 
tain Brinkeruorr, the U. 8. Assistant Quar- 
termaster at this post—and a more worthy 
man does not wear shoulder-straps, of any 
rank—came into my office, and wanted to see 
the January Horticutrurist. On learning 
that I kept them, and had the back volumes, 
he wanted to have the use of the volume for 
1862, for he had been in the service more 
than a year, and had not had an opportunity 
of seeing it. I don’t know that I was ever 
more gratified at being able to confer a fuvor 
than I was at that time; and it did me good 
to talk with this military man, who had in 
his breast all his former love for the coun- 
try and rural pursuits, hear him tell of his 
home and his garden in Ohio, and express so 
much delight at the thought of again return- 
ing to them when the war should be over. 
I thought it another proof of the strong at- 
tachment which men have for the pursuits of 
horticulture and country scenes, an attach- 
ment which no separation from them, or no 
engagement in other pursuits can obliterate, 
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and also another proof of the universality of 
that genial and harmonizing influence upon 
character, which an attachment to such pur- 
suits always promotes. I think, could you 
have been here at that time, you would have 
been more than ever satisfied with your la- 
bors as editor of the Horticutturist. May 
its shadow never be less! 
Truly your friend, 


Augusta, Maine, March4th, S. L. B. 


[Thank you most heartily. We shall 
cherish this most gratifying incident as long 
as we live. If we have done any the least 
thing to inspire such love of rural pursuits 
as this, we have not labored in vain. If this 
should meet the eye of Captain Brinckerhoff, 
we beg that he will send us his address at 
the time. If we were President, we would 
make him a Major-General of volunteers ; 
but as we are not, we make him a Major- 
General of horticulturists ; and let this be 
his commission. —Eb. } 


Mr. Eprror,—About a year ago I wrote to 
you of our Horticultural Society, of its origin, 
its encouragements, and its hopes. Now I 
have the gratification of saying to you, that 
those expectations were more than realized 
in our fall exhibition. While other kindred 
societies were lamenting the falling off in their 
receipts, and general want of interest, ours, 
we are happy to say, was /iberally sustained. 
Our enterprising ladies, of whom the society 
could boast a large majority of names, by 


their connection with the society, and by 
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their generous contributions, some extremely 
beautiful and unique, rendered us efficient 
service, for which all thanks. The sterner 
sex, not to be out-done by the fairer portion 
of the community, came boldly up to the 
work. Our large-hearted men—men of taste 
as well as means, rendered us liberal support, 
both by encouraging words and princely con- 
tributions from their extensive well-kept 
gardens and orchards, and a very interesting 
time we had, I assure you. But it is unne- 
cessary to mention to you these things, for 
you were present, and of course had an op- 
portunity of judging for yourself; but to 
those who were not, especially those in our 
immediate vicinity, 1 would say, you losta 
great treat, a feast at least to the eyes, of those 
things that make life’s voyage a pleasant one ; 
such, in fact, as life’s short history furnishes 
but few examples. 

We have now again buckled on our armor 
for the conflict, with courage equal to every 
contingency ; and with the continued favors 
of our enterprising men, and the approving 
smiles of the fair, we hope this year to be 
able to show a marked advance on previous 
years, in the extent and beauty of our exhi- 
bition, and the general utility of the society. 

And now, Mr. Editor, for your kindly in- 
terest in our society the past year, accept our 
thanks. 

Hoping for a continuance of the same, I re- 
main yours truly, D. Smrra. 


[You did handsomely, and we are glad to 
see a determination to do even better. You 
can rely upon our continued interest.—Ep.] 





